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COBB, NATHAN AUGUSTUS (June 30,
i859-June 4, 1932), nematologist, agronomist,
was born at Spencer, Mass., the only child of
William H. and Jane A. (Bigelow) Cobb. After
attending the local schools he taught for a time
in Spencer and in 1878 entered the Worcester
Polytechnic Institute, where he was graduated in
iSSi with the degree of B.S. His thesis, Mathe-
matical Crystallography, was privately published
in 1931. Soon after his graduation he was mar-
ried, on Aug. 8, 1881, to Alice Vara Proctor, and
for the next six years he was professor of chem-
istry and natural sciences at Williston Seminary.
In 1887 he went to Germany, where he acquired
the degree of Ph.D. one year later at the Univer-
sity of Jena under Ernst Haeckel, Oskar Hertwig,
Willy Kiikenthal, Arnold Lang, and Ernst Stahl,
with the thesis, "Beitrage zur Anatomie und On-
togenie der Nematoden" (Jcnaische ZcilscJirifi
furNatumissciischa[tcn,vol. XXIII, 1889). He
was introduced by Haeckel to the famous ocean-
ographer Sir John Murray, who was instru-
mental in the appointment of the young American
zoologist to the table of the British Associa-
tion for Advancement of Science at the Naples
Zoological Station. From there Cobb with his
family took passage to Sydney, Australia, where
at first he secured employment with a commer-
cial house. Soon, however, he was appointed
locum tenens professor at the University of Syd-
ney to the chair held by Professor Haswell, then
on a year's leave of absence. From 1891 to 1898
Cobb held the position of pathologist at the De-
partment of Agriculture of New South Wales, a
department he helped to organize. During the
last year of this period he was also manager of
the Wagga Experiment Farm. Having then been
appointed by his department to the position of
agricultural commissioner to the United States
and Europe, he traveled extensively during the
years 1898-1901, investigating wheat production
and other agricultural problems in the United
States and Alaska, in Europe, and in North
Africa. At the International Congress for Agri-
culture in Paris, France, he represented the
Australian government. In 1901 he returned to
the position of pathologist of the Department of
Agriculture of New South Wales, but in 1904
he left Australia to organize and head the Divi-
sion of Pathology and Physiology at the Experi-
ment Station of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters'
Association in Honolulu. He left there in 1907
to join the staff of the Bureau of Plant Industry,
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United States Department of Agriculture in
Washington, D. C, first as agricultural technol-
ogist, later and to his death as principal nema-
tologist. For some intermittent years he was
acting assistant chief of the Bureau of Plant In-
dustry. He died of a heart attack at the Johns
Hopkins Hospital in 1932. Five of his seven
children survived him : Margaret, Victor, Frieda,
Ruth, and Dorothy.

Cobb was of tall and slender build, reserved
in his manner yet always possessing a friendly
attitude. He had a keen and whimsical sense of
humor. His interests were varied and wide. His
experience covered a multitude of fields, possibly
a result of early training, his father having been
a man of many trades : millwright, engineer, car-
penter, factory foreman, contractor, and fanner.
Assisting him as a boy and young man in these
various occupations, Cobb acquired exception-
ally broad practical training and a love for tools
and machines which manifested itself through-
out his scientific career. Up to the time of his
death there was a machine shop at Inched to his
laboratory unit and he was constantly working1
on the improvement of laboratory apparatus and
equipment. His outstanding accomplishments in
this field were the "tin slide" (a type of sturdy,
reversible microscope slide for mounting very
small objects), the "turn-laUe." (a battery of
eight to twelve microscopes mounted on a cir-
cular table fitted with a central light and used for
quick examination of large numbers of slides),
and the "head rest" (a device for resting" and
steadying the head while making observations
through a microscope). Cobb's most valuable
contributions, however, lie in the field of applied
and pure science; here too he covered a wide
variety of subjects, with nematology, the science
of nematodes (roundworms, threadworms, or
ell worms) as the field of his most valuable and
significant contributions. Cobb coined the terms
"nematology" and "nematologist," both later
widely accepted and used. Of his 220 publica-
tions, 115 cover this branch of science. Of these
the 26 papers comprising the Contributions to a
Science of Nematology (privately printed be-
tween 1914 and 1935), are the most outstanding.
Having a very enthusiastic personality, Cobb
was in the habit of presenting his subject very
vividly, claiming great significance, fascinating
character, and richness of form and structure for
the minute free-living nematodes in which he
was so keenly interested. Many of his contem-
poraries accused him of exaggeration, but later
researches proved his views to be fundamentally
correct. As pathologist of the New South Wales
Department of Agriculture, as well as in his later
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